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in order that the East might become more attractive to the ambitious among her poorer sons.
Fear of the West sometimes gave rise to serious efforts to reclaim it by the spread of God's word. The movement to send missionaries from the East to the West, it will be recalled, was in one of its aspects part of the conservative reaction against the Enlightenment. Catherine Beecher in writing to Mary Lyon expressed a widely held view: "If we gain all we are aiming at in Foreign Missions & the West is lost all is lost!" The home missionary movement was to influence profoundly American intellectual development. Missionaries in the West advanced such all-important agencies of intellectual life as the school, college, and church, and did much to inculcate respect for law and property rights. At the same time their reports to the East helped discredit the older romantic legend of the West.
In the Great Revival of 1800 western evangelists had sung:
Come hungry, come thirsty, come ragged, corne bare, Come filthy, come lousy, come just as you are.
The response w^s striking, but religious indifference remained widespread. In 1812 two young eastern missionaries, Samuel Mills and John Schennerhorn, toured the West and reported that in spite of revivalism, in spite of the efforts to send Bibles and missionaries into the wilderness, lawlessness, sin, and skepticism prevailed in vast stretches of the western country. Even when allowances are made for the Presbyterian tendency to regard any deviation from orthodoxy as skepticism, it is plain that there must have been much irreligion. At the time it was regarded as evidence of growing irreligion that lawyers in their fear of sectarian domination sometimes persuaded legislators to make no mention of religion in educational charters. According to general report, rowdyism, swearing, drinking, gambling, fighting, Sabbath-breaking, and other impieties were the order of the day in many part of the West. "It is of high importance," wrote Samuel,Mills of Indiana, "that the standard of truth should be immediately planted here. . . "l The herculean Methodist missionary bishop, Francis Asbury, wrote from the West in 1797: "When I reflect that not one in a hundred came here to get religion; but rather to get plenty of good land, I think it will be well if some or
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